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292 SOME PRISON IDEALS 

The bill is the one which Representative Young submitted to the Special 
Committee on Commissions, and which he and the special committee have 
championed so effectively in its course through the Legislature. 

Its principal features are: One parole board of three members, to take 
over the work of the two existing parole boards for the state institutions; 
an advisory prison board of five members, of whom three shall be men and 
two shall be women ; and a director of prisons, to be appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the counsel, for a three-year term, who shall 
receive such annual salary, not exceeding $6,000, as shall be fixed by the 
governor, with the advice and consent of the council. 

The director shall appoint not more than two deputies, and may remove 
them at any time. They shall receive such salaries as he shall determine, 
subject to the approval of the governor and council. 

The Advisory Prison Board shall be appointed by the governor as follows : 
One member for five years, one for four years, one for three years, one for 
two years and one for one year from June 1, 1916, and thereafter one member 
shall be appointed annually to serve for five years. They shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services, but shall be reimbursed by the Commonwealth for 
actual expenses incurred. 

The Board of Parole shall be appointed by the governor as follows: One 
member for three years, one for two years and one for one year from June 1, 
and thereafter one member shall be appointed annually to serve for three years. 
Its members shall each receive an annual salary of $1,200 as full compensation 
for their duties relative to permits to be at liberty from the State Prison, the 
Massachusetts Reformatory, the prison camp and hospital and the reformatory 
for women, and shall be reimbursed for actual expenses. In addition, the 
members may receive as compensation and for expenses incurred such sums 
as may be approved by the governor with the consent of the council. The 
governor shall annually designate one member as chairman. The director of 
prisons shall furnish the Board of Parole with clerical and other necessary 
assistance.— From the Boston Transcript. 

Some Prison Ideals — (From an address by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn of 
New York City.) 

* * * * "w e have the honor and the pleasure today of having with 
us the former President of this Committee, now its Honorary President, 
Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne. We all feel that he is doing splendid work at 
Sing Sing, not only for those particular men who are confined there, but 
in furnishing a model of how best to conduct prison work. I hope the 
time is not far distant when the State will make the Beekman tract avail- 
able. It is a large plot of ground in the interior of the State, where pris- 
oners could be employed in the open air, preferably at farming, road 
building, etc., and we think that this work should be done under Mr. 
Osborne's supervision and leadership. I know we will then get splendid 
results. 

"The National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, however, is 
not an "Osborne Committee" or a "Lewisohn Committee," and even those 
who do not agree with all our views can still belong to our Committee. 
There are, however, some fundamental principles on which we all must 
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agree: that the prisoner must not be exploited by contract labor; that 
there must be humane and sensible treatment of the prisoner, with the end 
in view that when he comes back to the community he will be able to take 
care of himself and his family, and likely to become a good and useful 
member of society. Personally, I have some views on the subject which 
may, perhaps, be considered extreme and which others may not share. I 
would like to see the total number of prisoners greatly reduced. I would 
only put those people into prison who are likely to be dangerous to society. 
As it is now, most of the prisoners are only temporarily confined, and if, 
as it is claimed, they are a menace to society, putting them into prison 
does riot solve the problem if they are not treated justly and humanely, 
because When they come out they are as dangerous as before. This will 
be true as long as prisons are conducted in the way they are now being 
conducted. We spend a tremendous amount of money every year, all 
over the country, building court houses and prisons, in the maintenance of 
courts, the judges, the attendants, criminal lawyers, district attorneys, 
prison wardens, keepers, and all other such expenses connected with this 
work. I would not be astonished if it amounted to several hundred millions 
of dollars a year. I would like to cut this expense in half and use the 
money thus saved for the prevention of crime. I would like to give every 
person a good education; have plenty of Y. M. C. A.'s and Y. W. C. A's; 
educational alliances; plenty of public baths — not $22,000.00 worth, but a 
large number; free concerts; music school settlements; play grounds; 
parks; recreation for the people, young and old; instruction in home 
gardening, good housing facilities, and many other things like that. I think 
if we would do all these things, we would reduce the number of prisoners 
greatly. 

"When a prisoner is sent to prison he is made dependent and it becomes 
the duty of the community to see to it that he is properly treated and 
taken care of. It is for the self-protection of the community to try to so 
arrange that when the prisoner comes out of prison he will be able to take 
care of himself; also to see that his health is not impaired as otherwise, 
as is now the case very frequently, he becomes a danger to the community 
by spreading disease. Besides the practical side of the matter, there is 
also the humane side. We are neglecting our duty as long as we remain 
indifferent to these matters. It is, in my mind, as cruel to neglect the 
proper care of the prisoners, as was the sinking of the "Lusitania" with 
its number of civilians on board. 

"The course which should be pursued is evident to every fair-minded 
man. As soon as a prisoner is committed to prison he should be 
examined by a first-class physician, to determine whether he is feeble- 
minded; his general health also should be determined, and the occupation 
to which he is best suited should be selected for him. He should be put 
to work promptly, preferably at outdoor labor; he should receive a fair 
remuneration for his work, part of which should go toward the sustenance 
of his family. He should be so treated that when he comes out of prison 
he will be in a good, normal condition, able to take care of himself and 
his family and to become a useful member of society. What greater fault 
can be found with the present system than the unhealthy cells now fur- 
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nished to the prisoners at Sing Sing? They are narrow, small, dark and 
damp, so that it is almost certain the prisoner will contract disease of 
some kind to carry out with him on his release. It certainly is a crime 
against the prisoner and against the rest of the population. 

"There might be some difference of opinion regarding the handling of 
the prisoners — but to leave the insane with the sane, to put prisoners in 
unsanitary cells and subject them to inhumane treatment is utterly inex- 
cusable and criminal. We have no right to ignore these matters on the 
ground of the plea, 'Am I my brothers keeper? ' '"—Adolph Lewisohn, Pres. 
Nat. Com. on Prisons and Prison Labor, New York City.. 

POLICE. 

Appointments in the Indian Police Force and in the Police Force of 
Ceylon. — Age limits, 19 and 21 on the first of June of the year in which 
the examination is held. Salary, 250 pounds to 850 pounds and upwards. 

The subjects of examination are: Class 1 (Obligatory) English, Mathe- 
matics A (Elementary), French or German. Class 2 (Optional) Mathematics 
B (Intermediate), Mathematics C (Higher), English History and Geography, 
German or French, Latin, Greek, Science (Physics and Chemistry. Two thou- 
sand marks are assigned for each subject, and not more than two subjects 
in Class 2 may be taken up. In addition to the above subjects, candidates may 
take up Freehand Drawing, to which 400 marks will be allotted. 

N. B. — For the year 1914 and subsequent examinations English History 
and Geography will be included in the Obligatory Subjects. Examinations may 
be expected annually in the month of June. Fee, two pounds if examined 
in London; three pounds if examined elsewhere. 

Appointments in the Indian Police Service were thrown open to competition 
in the year 1893. Similar appointments in the Police Services of Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, The Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay States are now filled 
by open competition. From forty to fifty appointments are made annually. 

Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

Police Reform. — "The fact that from time to time there take place 
mysterious crimes presenting exceptional difficulty of detection suggests the 
necessity of a national detective service on something of the lines of the 
French Police de Surete. Under present arrangements every police force has 
its own detective staff, and though men are called in where unusual cases 
arise, from the Criminal Investigation Department of Scotland Yard, they are 
frequently not requisitioned until invaluable time and possibly invaluable traces 
have been lost. Quite naturally, local detective staffs do not like to think 
that they are not equal to any emergency, and the reluctance to confess to 
being baffled is readily to be understood. Besides, it is beyond question that 
local detective staffs include some remarkably expert officers. In the case of a 
grave and mysterious crime, however, it is clear that the success of the police 
hinges upon the rapidity of communication over the whole country. As things 
are, the disconnected machinery is not rapid enough. With a national service 
local officers of notable merit might be promoted into it with higher emolu- 
ments. Such promotion would be sought as an honor and recognition. The 
national service should be entrusted with all grave crimes involving mystery 



